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of Plato's views. We are told that this system was the product of Plato's 
earlier thought, and that it was substantially modified, if not set aside, by the 
new belief in souls as the final elements of being. This point is urged with 
much skill, but the interest of the book is due quite as much to the light it 
throws on Plato's life and work as to this its main theme. 

Arthur Fairbanks. 

God, the Creator and Lord of All. By Samuel Harris, D.D., LL.D., 
Professor of Systematic Theology in Yale University. New York, Charles 
Scribner's Sons, 1896. — Vol. I, pp. x, 579 ; Vol. II, pp. vii, 576. 
This work is an exposition of orthodox Christian theology written in a 
philosophical spirit by one who is widely conversant with philosophy as well 
as theology. The significance of the title is explained by the following 
statement : "When we think of the universe as dependent on God for its 
being and continuance, we call him its creator and preserver. When we 
think of him as acting in and through it in the accomplishment of the pur- 
pose of his wisdom and love, we call him its ruler, governor, sovereign, or 
Lord" (Vol. I, p. 521). A few quotations will best show the spirit of the 
writer and the fundamental conceptions on which the work is based. 

"All science rests on the postulate that the universe is grounded in 
reason, that it is constituted and has been evolved in accordance with 
principles of reason the same in kind with human reason. . . . Reason 
thus revealing itself in the constitution and evolution of the universe in 
God. The whole fabric of human knowledge and of all science rests on 
the postulate that God, the absolute Spirit, exists and is revealing himself 
in the universe (I, p. 51). . . . Man is conscious of his physical environ- 
ment in its action on him through his sensorium. He is conscious of God, 
his spiritual environment, in his action on him through his spiritual sus- 
ceptibilities (I, p. 56). ... By the intuition of reason we know universal 
principles regulative of all thinking and acting. But by these subjective 
principles alone we cannot know what beings actually exist and what are 
their character and lines of action. These can be known only as they 
reveal themselves, their constitutional powers, and their characteristics, by 
acting directly on us or under our observation, or by the observed effects 
of their action " (I, p. 99). 

Thus reason and revelation are the two necessary and coordinate 
sources of all knowledge, whether of nature (the physical) or of the super- 
natural (the spiritual). In spite of almost an entire chapter (Vol. I, ch. II), 
devoted to clearing up the ' ' misconception of revelation, ' ' one feels that the 
fundamental point is still unproven. The theistic philospher may well ad- 
mit what the author calls the primary revelation of God (the revelation of 
God in the universe and in history), and still fail to find adequate evidence 
for the "revelation in prophecy." The narrowness of certain Christians in 
ignoring the primary revelation is well controverted, but the difficulty of the 
scientist and philosopher in finding evidence of the revelation in prophecy 
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is not met. In short, revelation has two quite different meanings, and, 
after establishing it in one sense, our author seems to expect his reader with- 
out more ado to accept it in the other. In most cases the twofold sense of 
the term is quite ignored, and the point at issue is kept out of sight. 

One chapter considers God as Absolute Being, and three chapters as 
Spirit, discussing him respectively under the aspects of Reason, Will, and 
Feeling. A reconciliation of agnosticism and rationalism is suggested in 
this study of the one only God under the two aspects of Absolute Being 
and personal Spirit. Only the Trinitarian conception of God can resolve 
all the difficulties and antinomies of philosophical theism. ' ' The Trinity 
combines both aspects of the absolute Spirit and presents them in harmony 
and unity in God. It gives full emphasis both to His personality and to 
His absoluteness. ... In the Trinity the two phases of the idea of God 
as the one and the manifold are comprehended in harmony and unity." 
The Trinity further affords a rational basis for God's transcendence and 
immanence, for ' ' comprehending Him as eternally active within His own 
absolute Being independently of the creation, ' ' for His ' ' action revealing 
Himself in the universe while not identical with it." " The conclusion is, 
therefore, alike from the essential elements of the doctrine and from his- 
tory, that the Trinity, as revealed in Christ, is the only worthy conception of 
God, satisfying the demand of reason. A true definition of God must set 
forth both His absoluteness and His personality, His oneness and His 
manifoldness, His transcendence and His immanence, His independence 
and His communicableness " (Vol. I, ch. ix). Whatever may be one's 
view as to the truth of the doctrine of the Trinity and the validity of the 
arguments by which Dr. Harris seeks to justify the above claims for the 
doctrine, he has at any rate succeeded in expounding the doctrine itself so 
as to free it from the internal contradictions and absurdities popularly as- 
sociated with it. ' ' God is not, ' ' he says, ' ' three in the same sense in 
which he is one. He is not three beings in one being, nor three Gods in 
one God, nor three persons in one person. He is one God in three eternal 
modes of being" (I, p. 327). His illustration for this is the trinity of Rea- 
son, Feeling, and Will, in the unity of spirit. The three chapters on the 
Trinity and the one preceding these on Theodicy are perhaps the most in- 
teresting to the metaphysical reader. 

The second volume is largely ethical. The fundamental thought here is 
that the universal law, love, has two coordinate aspects, righteousness 
and benevolence. The result, to my mind, is rather a convenient accomo- 
dation of Intuitionism and Utilitarianism than a true philosophical synthe- 
sis of their respective truths. 

In the above remarks we have confined our attention to the philosophical 
aspect of the work. It is a solid contribution to both philosophical and re- 
ligious thought. The style is clear and concise. Frequent illustrations 
from the best literature serve to lighten in some measure the task of attend- 
ing to such solid subject matter. F. C. French. 

Vassar. College. 



